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From the Family Magazine. 


| Equality. Strongly illustrative of this truth was 
THE LEAGUE OF RUTLI. | the league of Rutli, a league entered into by 


RY J. B. LOSSING. three and thirty men, pledged to recover thi 


| 
| 
i] 
Parra of man in man is the broad and sure|) ancient freedom of three Swiss Cantons, Uri, } 
principle upon which are based the successful || Schwitz and Unterwalden. | 
efforts to sunder and throw off the chains of|{ In the year 1304, Rudolph of Hapsburg, the 


despotism; and it is the cement which binds|| founder of the imperial House of Austria, dicd, | 
together and sustains in unity every political|| leaving the government in the hands of Alb« rt | 


compact of freemen. If we cast our eyes over || his eldest and then only son, until the diet iout 
the past history of the world, and view a parti-|| proceed to a new election of Emperor. This 
enlar people in their alternate phases of freedom || election was for some time deferred by the nobles 
and despotisin, we shall find by investigation that || and bishops, during which period Albert exerted | 
the prime cause for these changes lies in the || every effort to secure to himself the crown. But | 
preponderance of cither confidence or distrust in| he soon became very unpopular with the people | 
their leaders. When suspicion of the integrity because of his proud deportment, and unfeeling 
of rulers lights the fires of rebellion, and fans the || and tyrannical disposition. Finding their oppres- | 


flame of discord, then it is that the ambitious]! sions increasing during his pre-tempore reign, the 


demagogue ereets the throne of the despot amid || Schwitz renewed their solemn league, and waited 


the ruins of republicanism. On the other hand,|| with anxiety for the result of the election. It 
Where men are true to themselves and their||/ came, and Count Adolphus of Nassau was the 
wniry, a few may present an invulnerable rene ful candidate Albert felt th 
phalanx, that can crush the powers of wrong), his ambition deeply, but wisely concealed h 
and matnta tor rovernment, by neh fidelit to feeling ‘ determinin« h wever to wu ult a 
i ’ th iit ! i boyuity 1) puch t t 





jinhab tants of Uri 


bishop of Mentz and 
other clergy, members 
f the diet, with some of 
the nobles. An offence 
which Adolphus gave the 
arch-bishop, caused that 
prelate to take strong 
measures against him, 
and at length he went so 
far as to declare him 
deposed. This illeyal act 
operated in favor of Al- 
bert, and when the diet 
ballotted fora new ruler, 
he was successful, and 
won the crown #0 ar- 
dently sought for. Adol- 
plus resorted to arms in 
the defence of his legal 
rights, and the common 
freemen toa man flocked 
tohisstandard. Butthe 
nobles with their vassals 
were too powerful, and 
in the contest Adolphus 
lost his crown and his 
life. 

Albert was now left 
free to the dietates of his 
ambition. He resolved 
toereate anew dukedom 
in Helvetia, and to unite 


‘ 


the posscssions of differ. 





ent members of his fam- 
ily, by obtaining the lands lying between them. 
These lands belonged to the free and industrious 
~Schwitz and Uuterwalden. 
To his proposition they answered firmly, Let 
us alone, we are content.” Aud they also 
demanded the appointment over their district, of 
a vogt or bail. ff, to manage public affairs in’ the 
place of the insolent officers of Albert, who, being 
disa ppe nted in his scheme for consolidati: oy his 
power, sent two voerts that they might harra 
the people. These were Hermann Gessler of 
Brauneck, and Berenger of Landenburgh, men 


of rude dispositions, and ready to execute the 


t 

arbitrary orders of their master. This the J did 
tothe fullest extent, and construed them upon 
the broadest cround so as to suit their own base 

uri 

(, { tactof insult was to lida str 
tress att foot of mount St. G 
sna thn. Madtental off t | lt the 
t ! i 
the a . About th " ¥ 
' ' rr Unt 
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sense of the degrading despotism under which 
they were suffering. For some: slight offence of 
his son, Arnold of Melethal, an aged and quiet 
citizen, was fined a yoke of oxen. ‘The messen- 
ger scut by Berenger to Arnold, was as insolent 
as his master, and when the old man complained 


of the injustice of the fine, and his inability to 


pay, the insulting minion replied, * If you boors , 


want bread, you can drag the plough yourselves.” 
This insult enraged the younger Arnold, and he 
assaulted the messenger, and in the affray cut 


immediately fled, 


knowing his punishment if caught would bk 


off one of his fingers. He 
severe. But the poor old man was obliged to 
bide the wrath of Berenger, in place of his son. 
Ile was obligated to pay a heavy fine, and not 
content with this unjust exaction, the monster, 
Berenger, ordered old Arnold's eyes to be put 
out! That puncture, says a writer, sunk deep 
into the heart of every freeman in Switzerland. 
Werner Stauffacher, an inflexible patriot and 
a man of cousiderable influence, was taunted by 


sone of Berenger’s minions, in a manner similar | 


to that of Arnold of Melethal, and he resolved on 


| 
taking measures to expel these odious vogts. | 


Ile communicated his views to Walter Furst and 
young Arnold of Melethal, and they took a 
These 


each ten tried and confidential friends and every 


solemn oath for freedom. three 
night they met ina meadow on the banks of lake 
Uri, near Rutli to consummate their plans. On 
Martimas eve, the Lith of November, 1307, this 


little band of patriots, thirty-three in number, met 


for the last tiine before striking for freedom 
Among these was the brave William ‘Tell, thi 
almost deified hero of Swiss liberty. When th 


hour of midnight arrived, they formed a cirel 


upon the ereen «rasa, clasped each other's hands 
ati ] 1o rk a soleinn oath by that (s rd who fash 
ioned all men alike, never to desert cach other, 
and to devote their whole energics to restoring 
invaded franchises, but w hout de ‘ling others 
of t r goods, righ nad live In a word, lik 
our sires, they pledged their “ lives, their { 1 
and their sacred honor” to their country. Th 


sylteinn league was made in the free 


and 0} 
stars as Witnesses, 


with 
Mak r. 


When the first rays of dawn lighted thi 


distant peaks of the Aips, they again elasped 
hands, again raised thei in union toward flea 
ven, solemnly repeated the oath they had already 
taken, and then cach departed to his respective 
home to prepare tor the mighty struggle. 


The increasing discontents of the people mad 


the vogts more harsh in their measures. Many 


suspected of sedition, were confined in dunecor 

and every means were resorted to, to intimedat 

the inhabitants. So insolent had G r bees 

that he scemed to feel himself cqual to 

imperial master. At ltorf he erected a 

near thi pate, ana placing his cap raat 

every man who should enter th tte to bow 

homage to it. But there was o mit, wo 

forester of Uri, whose proud and lofty spirit wou 

not succum) to such petty and debasing 

as this. ‘That man was William Tell. 

oc onto wo to Alte { pass d through 

gate with head erect, and to the astonishiucut of 
yards he oniutted the act « ii 

i tant An | ina Commi 


'the cap. 


chose | 


nthe presence of t r 


The high minded Switzer looked first 
at the cap and then to the armed guards around 
him, and then folding his arms and drawing his 
athletic frame up to his full height said, ** Wil- 
liam Tell isa free citizen of Uri, a faithful sub- 
ject of Prince Albert of Hapsburg: Hermann 
Gessler is no more, but hath a little more power 
than the forester, because of his station. We 
are, like all men, equal, and William ‘Tell will 
never bow 


his hat.’ 


to Hermann Gessler, much less to 


This bold defiance greatly enraged Gessler, 


and ‘Tell was hurried to prison. ‘The news of his 


arrest reached his family that night, and the 
inxious wife, guided in her judgment by the 
benevolent feclings in her own heart, the next 


| morning at dawn sent her little son, a lad of ten 


| years, to plead for the life and lib rty of his 


i\ father, erroneously supposing that the cherub 
1} J 
innocence of childhood could awaken a single 


|, Sympathetic fecling in the hard heart of the 


\| tvrant. At early dawn the child set off for Altort 


| with a basket of refreshments for his father, and 
instructed by his mother, made the usual obesi- 


ance to the cap of the vogt. The moment Ges- 
\isler learned that the infant was a son of ‘Tell, the 
|| base passions ot his heart suggested a new act of 


Ile ordered 


||prison to make a treaty for his life and lib: rly. 


} 
cruelty. 


Tell to be brought out of 
Cie poor child rushed into the arms of his father, 
ind with all the simplicity of truth and nature, 
took lim by the hand and begged him to go home, 
saying, * Mother cried all night, and prayed to 
the Lord for help, and when I came away shi 
told me not to come home without you.” 

A tear mounted to 


the eye of the forester at 


these words of his child, but a demoniac smil 


vout. Lh told 


should be 


played upon the features of thre 


ell that upon one condition his lif 


pared. It was, that his son should b placed at 
igreat distan from him, and an apple be put 
upon his head, and shot at by him, (‘Tell \t 
this nlenee, the eheck of the for r paled, 
ind he resolved to die rather than thus endanger 
Line litt ot hy darlin r. But the boy be revi d hy s 
father to e unply, saying, ** God will direet your 
yw.” This a Irance gave him courage, and 
witha f i fiand he raised | cross bow na 
nomernt pple was « it 1 Lit itt 1 shout 
ros mm 1 mu ! a Pell ea yoem 
d his ehild 
But the bro i ‘ ’ ll 
' an arrow drop trom 1 fol f ‘hs . ‘ 
ment rh die tr ( ai ¢ { ei ‘ 
Son bie at ¢ dem ly 
‘ i yr that ¢ ) ul i ( ' i 
! hi it ds | a 1 
would LI \ t 
1 ana j nv ( 1 | " 
il l rt i ‘ 
| md be a ( | I 
i rial ua 1 i ( i i 
i 
i i | tu ‘ 1 tt l 
a ¢ I ii 
‘ _ ' ‘ 
i rl ¢ ) ‘ | 
i j) 


greatly alarmed, and aware of the knowledg« 
which Tell posscsst d of the geography oft the 
adjacent shores, ordered him to be released and 
put in possession of the helm, with the injunction 
Tell 


and in 


to steer direct for Kussnacht. stecred as 


best suited his 


purpose, less than 
two hours the skiff approached a ledge of rocks, 
the only accessible point for landing which the 
shore presented in that region.* With a desper- 
ate effort he seized his cross-bow and leaped on 
shore, leaving the vessel and its burden te the 
mercy of the waves- 

Gessler and his crew after beating about the 
lake for some time, finally succeeded in landing, 
but he eseaped death from the billows only to 
meet it in another form. ‘The insulted and deep- 
ly injured ‘Tell, had watehed with the keenest 
scrutiny, the fate of the skiff, and observing 
Gessler bending his way toward Kuassnacht he 
concealed himself near a narrow detile through 
With the 


declared would not 


which he knew the vogt must pass. 
have 
missed its mark, had he killed his child did Tell 
now charge his bow, and with unerring aim sent 
it to the This first 


decided blow struck by a member of the league, 


Ssaime arrow W hich he 


heart of Gessler. was the 
and the achievemeut nerved the others with triple 
courage and desperate determination. 

On New 


castle of Rotsberg in Nidwalden, in 


Year’s eve the vy procecded to the 
which resi 
ded a young girl, betrothed to one of the men of 
the league. ‘To her he had confided the secret, 


and secured her aid. Ona proper signal being 


given she appeared upon one of the 


I 
castle, and by a rop 


valls of the 


which she had prepared, 


drew her lover up. W.%h their united stre noth, 
all the others were successively drawn up, and 


without diliculty subdued the garrison and took 


mofthe castle. 


posses | very person belong 
iv to the castle was secured, and this victory 
» silens and elfeetively achieved, was for 


many hours unknown beyond the walls of the 
fortres 
Another strong hold wa yet to be taken, er 
it would b ‘ xpedient lo ound the War-cry 
throushout the canton This was the castle of 
Marner, oce ip d by Bere wrer. (aut n efleeted 
a victory in the first casc, stratagem wave then 
rT my oth The men of thi mern t 
other t aft i vho had poines 1 mi. W 
ariy on Wew Vu il hi n to thi il ol ti 
i ke and isked ¢ bibdate i i Hedi > tta 
T nisto Beren I Ast y we all unarm 
a ‘ with stave t ve udu d, when 
' med ly poaced rie ¢ ul rm tine 
i i 1 ! \ t tinal eatles ;ae 
re ) i 1 tis n hb feor ! at 
i el ty { al " 
mcume Ff Liv vy! tia 
1 j t ‘ ! ‘ 
i i { I sini 
{| ‘I t 
, nt 
, t ! { il 
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land, and laid the foundation of that compact of 
freeman which has withstood the successive earth- 
quake shocks of revolutions that for five hundred 
vears have repeatedly convulsed Europe to its 
very centre. And to every Schwitzer the name 
of William Tell is as familiar and dear, as is the 
memory of Washington to us. He left behind | 
him a name which grows brighter as the princi- |! 
pies of civil liberty is more widely diffused, and 
at Kussnacht near the spot where Gessler fell by 
his hand, piety and patriotism have erected the 


ehapel represented in our Engraving. 








SHLBST PALES» 


From the London Metropolitan Magazine. | 

AN ELIGIBLE MATCH. 

A Tale of a Counirvy Bouse. 
BY MRS. ABDY. 


I was sitting alone in ny boudoir in a state of 
enviable happiness, not in the dr iry indoience of 
having nothing to do, which would have been the 
heaviest punishment that the refinement of malice 
could have inflicted upon me, but in the luxury of 
abundant and pleasant occupation. My guitar 
was on my knee, a stand of new songs was before 


mc, atable ata little distance was covered with 


books and drawing materials; an embroidery 
frame stood beside it, which was only at present 
embellished by three leaves and a half finished 
rose; and in the distance was a small writing- 
table, on which lay a list of the names of ten 
friends from whom I had ree ntly reccived let- 
ters, and a quire of Lavenne’s most exquisite pa- 
per, on which I intended to indite my answers. 


‘To all these sources of delight was added the con. 


sciousness of unbounded leisure to avail myself of 


them. We had only arrived a few days ago at 


my father’s country house; I was re joiced to 
think that the bustle of an unusually gay London 


seuson Was over, and that Iwas sect free to repair 


my faded roses and exhausted spirits in the pure 


air and among the green leaves of the country. 


My parents had w ly determined to invite no 


company, by the aid of whom they might transfer 
the habits of London to the quict of the rural 
hades: and I looked forward to a summer of 


liberty, peace, and well-iningled and favorite em- 


l Was tile 


oliny mother; she moved and 


ployments, rrupted by the entrane 


spoke with re 
ei P 1 ] 
inarkable anunation, and held an open letter in 
her hand. 


$6 iva, my love,” she said, ** vou have often 
heard your tather speak of Siu ‘Terence Ormond 
an old school-fellow of lis, who resid in Wolken 


ny.” J had not * often” heard my father speak 


of lina, but | knew there was such a person, and 


lL bowed my head ina nt “He has latel 
cone tit a fi proepert idded my ine i 
and your dear father, 1 toy I ep 
| ly of oles wi to con it inn tip 
it a short time ago, and totell hin how much 
\ wd to ren tit ndship of t ) if 

auy nd to becom if lainted tik oi ‘ 

’ wiiom t had ' 1 i! 

! iTrkhabiv tin yu min i tf " 

- 4 y MA v ‘ ‘ > 

7 ic fa t mn, ( O 
. ! 


happy to come and stay a week with us. ‘The 
letter was enclosed in a few lines from Captain 
Ormond—he will be with us at dinner time to- 
day.” 

I felt rather disconcerted that my scheme of 
quict and liberty should be thus unexpectedly bro- 
ken in upon by the introduction of a stranger. 

* Js it not rather free and easy,” lasked, * to 
take people so immediately at their word, when 
they ntter a hint of an invitation ?” 

** How dreadfully cold-hearted and inhospitable 
Kiva is!’ said my mother, turning to my cousin 
Penclope, who had followed her into the room. 


Now Penelope was not a young lady, but of 


that age when 


* When the green leaves turn yellow 


and as she possessed neither beauty, money, nor 
talent, she chose that her footing in our family 
could only be sustained by paying the most obse- 
quious court to every member of it. Consequent- 
ly she only answered the appeal by a kind of 
commenting shrug, which my mother might in- 
terpret into acquiescence, in her censure, of my 
coldness, and which I might construe into surprise 
that any fault should be found with so exemplary 
a daughter as myself, 

“TT like the manners of Irish exceedingly,” 
pursued my mother, ** and their frecdom from all 
the English reluctance to mix in socicty without 
a formal invitation.” 

* You did not think so, mamma,” said I, smil- 
ing, ** when Miss O'Halloran came to spend a 
mouth with us last summer, on the plea that you 
had onee said to her you wished she could sec 
our tulip beds.’’ 

“The cases are not at all similar, Eva,” re- 
plied ny mother; ‘* an acquaintance with Miss 
O'lfalloran could lead to nothing; but Captain 
Ormond, as the eldest son of a baronet of larg 
prope rty, must b allowed to be an elicib! 


match.” 


** Very likely.” 


i" 
said I, ** but he may not be a 
more agrecable guest in a country house on that 
account.” 


sé 


Kiva, I hay ho patienes with you,” exe lain 


! ‘ ! 
ed my mother; * you put me ino mind of the 


‘Spirit of the Frozen Occan,’ in Lewi 


‘* Do not utter such a libel on mi , mamma,” I 
replied; “I have just been looking over some 
new ballads of Moor 


nough tothaw all the iceot th 


, and Lam sure they ar 


Frozen Ocean.” 


i touched the strings of my guitar, as 1 spoke, 
ind b in to sing, 
“Ot dun hue so bright and blest 
it L suddenly stopped myself, fearful that th 
vorad in by 1p} sed to be per nai satire 
l I ' \ io | rk any thin ) 
il b] 1 t that rent 
You i] l, Eva, n to do a 
‘ 
l i 1 bada c! t ] 
it L disob i by of 
, \ lamsure Lear timna 
You ou t pi ms f 
4 i ) nad.’ iid 
=) i . n | 
I to \m I t 


antiquity, or to hold a colloguy on ways and 


‘mieans with the eook, like the notable housewives 


lof modern times 


yee 


* You ought tu practice your last new lialian 


ong, Kya, and to seleet a dress to wear th 


evening.” 


**O mamma, have pity on me: I have been 


;so wearicd all this spring with blonde and gauze, 


German airs, and Italian canzonets, that I had 
made up my mind to wear nothing bat white 
inuslin, and sing nothing but English ballads, for 
the next month.” 

“va the subject is too serious for raillery ; 
your father lives up to his income; he cannot 
give you afortune; you are onc-and-twenty, your 
sister Arabella is seventeen, and will come out in 
another year, and I know she thinks it rather 
hard that you should not be already marricd, and 
leave a clear field to her on her first introduction 
to the world.” 

“The poor dear girl lamented it to me only 
this morning, with tears in her eyes,” said my 
cousin P nelope. 

** Really,” said I, half amused and half angry, 
** you are all flatteringly anxious to get rid of me ; 
but if Arabella wishes fora clear ficld of display, 
she may have it without waiting for my marriage. 
Should she feel inclined to secure to herself this 
“coming guest,” who is so cligiblea match, I 
am sure L shall throw no impediments in her 
way.” 

** You are talking ridiculously, Eva,” said my 
mother; “ Arabella isa very well-principled, well- 
managed girl, and knowsthat tillshe is come out, 
her place is in the back-ground ; and if she ever 
steps from thenee, it must be for the purpose of 


cndeavoring to set off her eldest sister to advan- 


tage.” 

* Poor Arabella!” T exelaimed, * with sucha 
Cinderella-like lot, no wonder she wishes me mar- 
ried. Hlowever, mamma, if you desire ime to 
my morning employments, Tam quite 
willing to do so.” 

My mother, par fied by this spec ch, led me to 
the drawing-room placed me at the grand piano, 
and set before mea very dilficult Itahan bravura. 

* You remember this air; said she; * we 
were all enchanted at hearing Grisi sing it.” 

“Yes,” I re pli d; * but Lam very doubtful 
whether the enchantment will coutinue when it 
is transferred to a singer like myself.” 

Accordingly I sang it over and over, but as 
my voice was not very strong, and my science 


particu. 


nol very prol mund, my mother was not | 


larly satisficd with the effeet, and desired me to 
| fa, and se veral running exercises 


for the voice, te lhirver sine that I had no reason to 


consider this any degradation, for that the pro 
t onal singer themselves were often in th 
habit of doin’ 1] amc. It was little comsntort, 
‘ r. tw ri pinin jor ea , ar, & 
( ’ , that y pice ) 
i art i hae h a b na } lia 
t Afteran unmereifully long practice, my 
; ’ ‘ A tr \ ) pore duc ‘i ; ti 
i hed from t mn) 1 wer 
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lection for overdressing me, and on the present 
oceasion she was resolute in maintaining that I 
should appear in pink silk and blonde, with roses 
in my hair. 

** And you must not wear your hair in bands, 
Eva,” 


like a nun.” 


she continued ; ‘* it makes you leok just 


My mother spoke this as if a nun were the 
most pitiable and degraded of human beings ! 


i 


** T will alter it to-morrow,” said I, ** but curls 


cannot be produced at a moment's notice.” 
Laurette, however, seemed resolute to prove 
that they could, for she flew for the curling irens, 
which she was accustomed to wield, with as lit- 
tle compunction asa familiar of the L[nquisition 
administers the discipline of the thumb-screw, 
and began to exercise her skill in the production 
wmassive curis. Just 


of tier after tier of round 


imagine my sensation, seated, on a sultry July 
day, at the open window, with curling-irons close 
to my face, branches of eglantine and jasmine 
around the window, a sinooth spacious lawn be- 


ar 
— 


youd it, birds sweetly singin 
breeze softly blowing! 

We were all assembled in good time to receive 
our visiter, my father telling me that L looked 
very well, and that * he hoped [ was properly 
aware what an eligible match was coming into 
the house.” 

Captain Ormond arrived in good time, and 
proved to be a handsome young man, with easy 
agreeable manners ; but as [ was predetermined 
not to like him, I prepared myself to expect that 
the week of his stay would pass very unpleasantly. 
At dinner, afier he had answered a hundred most 
affectionate inquirics after the healthof his father, 
my mother asked him if he had met witha fataily 
of the name of Germaine, distantly related to us, 
who had been staying a short time in Kilkenny 
the preceeding summer. 

He replied in the affirmative, and added, look- 
ing at me, [ fancy that Lean desery something 
of a family likeness between Miss Warwick and 
Miss Germaine.” 

“ You flatter Eva,” said my mother; ‘ Miss 
Germaine is reckoned very handsome ; she is par- 
ticularly celebrated for the beauty of her eye. 
lashes.” 

I cast down my eyes at the beginning of this 
observation of my mother’s, hurt by the mock 
humility of it, for Miss Germaine was not half so 
I should not have don 
thre 


her speech ; for 


well looking as myself. 


so, however, had I been aware 


} 


ac 


ol wav in 


which she meant to conclue 


when I raised my cyes, I met those of Captain 


Ormand fixed on me with a half arch, half eon- 
temptuous expression, which evidently showed 
that he suspected me of having affected to be 


very timid, for the purpose of displaying eye- 


lashes which certainly might have rivalled in 


length those of Miss Germaine or any other 


lady. 
Captain Ormand, who scemed to interest him- 
sclf much about the tenantry of Sir Terenee Or. 


mond’s estate, now asked several questions of 


my father concerning schools, and the condition 


of the poor in his vicinity. 


Mr. Warwick was fortunately able. e 


tently with truth, to give verv satisfactory 


S Wi rather wandered into the regio) 


rs, but he 


, and the. south |, 


of imagination in the share which he ascribed to 
me ofall the good done in the neighborhood. 


** Eva devotes herself to the poor,” he said, 


**and is a perfect enthusiast in her love of schools. 


1 do not wish to check in her a feeling so amia- | 


ble, but must tell her, even before you, Captain 
Ormond, that she is exeeedingly blameable in 
often exerting herself, against the advice of thos« 
older and wiser than herself, to a degree that is 
prejudicial to health,” 


I did not venture to rebut this accusation, al- 


other Italian airs suggested by my mother fol- 
lowed with equal want of success, and I was 
then on the point of reercating myself by singing 
** The Carrier Dove,’ 


when Arabella twitched it 
away, and substituted a German air in its place 
I could not help looking angrily at her for her 


officiousness : Captain Ormond saw the glance, 


| and I fancied that his countenance expressed the 


- ! 
though I could have done so with perfect case ; 


for the fact was, that Lhad often reproached my- 


self for paying so little attention to the schools 


the 
future. 


and poor, and resolved to do better, in 

Captain Ormond, evidently tired of my praises, 
now turned to Arabella, who had hitherto sat in 
all the appropriate quictness and reserve ofa 
younger sister, and began a conversation with 
her, by asking the question usually addressed 
to young ladies— 

** Are you musical ?” 

** Lamextremely fond of music,” Arabella re- 
plied, ** but [sing and play very little. Eva is 
such a proficient, that it quite discourages me, 
beeause L know that every body who hears us 


will make comparisons to ny disadvantage.’ 


* Probably, then, you prefer drawin 


” 
gs 


tinued the captain. 


“* Greatly,’ 
attentive and clever master; but, after all, I 
derive more benefit from Eva than from him; she 
takes me with her when she sketches from nature, 
which she does to perfection, and I hope that in 
time I may be able to effect something in the 
same style ; at present lama mere copyist.” 

“* Hlaving such a source of gratification,” pur- 
sued Captain Ormond, “ I dare say you prefer 
the country to London ?” 

at Very much,” she replied ; ** here I have the 
constant advantage of Eva's company ; in Lon. 
don her time is so much occupied by the claims 
of society, that although she wishes to direct my 
studies, and partake my employments, she is not 
often able to do so.” 

Captain Ormond looked at her for a moment, 


to 


“ec } 


as much as Say, you are all in a family 
conspiracy,” and then addressed an observation 
to the party in general, on the tasteful disposition 
of that portion of the garden which was visible 
from the French windows of the dining-room, and 
Penelope undertook to answer him by assuring 
him that it was all laid out under the superinten-. 
dence and direction of Eva. 1 was most happy 


when my mother proposed an adjournment to the 


con. 


she answered, **and I have a very 


drawing-room, for really IL felt quite flushed and | 


nervous under the high pressure of the flattery of 
iy relatives. 

After tea, Captain Ormond hinted a wish to 
Waik round the grounds, but my mother looked 
at my crisp curls, crisper blonde trimming, and 
shining satin slippers, and feared the effect on 
them of damp air, de wy grass, and gravel walks. 
‘“*[ do not doubt,” said she » ** that you are fond 

P 


of music, Captain Ormond; Eva will be h 


apps 
to play and sing to yon.” 

Accordingly I was compelled to execute Grisi’s 
bravura. IT sang it very indifferently, and Capt 


Ormond uttered no commendation ; two or three 


thonght—" With all your perfeetions, you are 
At 


not endowed with the best of tempers !” 


length I ieft the piano, and Captain Ormond 


walked toa window, and looked longingly on 
the garden, although too polite to express his 


wish fora stroll init. My mother took advan- 


tage of the opportunity to whisper to me— 


** You must begin to talk about books, Eva: 


you have not said a word to prove yourself 


ke 


other occupation, and do I 


literary: do you not li reading beyond every 


not subseribe six 
guincas a year for you to Saunders and Otley, 
and did they not send down to you yesterday a 
box with twenty volumes in it?” 

This was all too true to be denied, and fortnu- 
that 


proached the table on which lay a variety of 


nately at moment Captain Ormond ap 
books, and said to Penelope— 

* Tsece you are reading one of Mrs. Somer 
delightful 


interest in the science of astronomy 


ville’s works; do you take much 


* Oh! no,” she replied, “* Lama mere begin 
ner, and Mrs. Somerville, easy and charming as 
is her style, would be too abtruse for me, but Eva 
is so kind as to explain it to me as [read ; astro 
nomy is one of Eva's favorite pursuits.” 

The Captain was silent, and my father looked 
rather displeased at Penelope, thinking that she 
that the 
visiter had no penchant for a blue ; he therefore 


had overshot her mark, and military 
endeavored to repair the error by saying— 

* After all, Eva’s taste is so simple, that there 
in which she so much delights as a 
ot 


Martineau’s 


is nothing 


natural story life ; 
Miss 


political tracts.” 


every-day she greatly 


preters Deerbrook to her 


oft 


mother ; 


Mrs. Ellis’ 


ay 


** And Eva has a high 
Women of 


Opinion 


England,” said my she 


thinks that the authoress so thoroughly under 


stands all that is amiable and execllent in the 
female character.” 
* And Eva takes a deep interest in the Fae 


tory Boy,” said Penelope ; “she enters with se 
much sympathy into the eause of the oppress a.” 
* And Eva is extremely fond of the poems of 


Mrs. Arabella: * 


values the finest poctical talent, unless the prin 


Hlemans,” said she never 


ciples and sentiments are equally admirable.” 


Crue! Captain Ormond! he did not reply a 
word to all these observations, by which he might 
style 


his 


he had possessed a partiality for 


vive us reason to guess at his own tlavol! 


itt 


of reading, although so accommodating wer 


auditors, that if 


nursery traditions, they would one and all have 


nstantly assured him that no deseription of liter 


ature gave me such deli as * The Yellow 


's9 


Dwarf,” and ** Puss in Boot 


My portfolio of drawings was then produced 
' 
With much more success. IT certainly drew very 
well, and Captain Ormond, it appeared, himsett 


Ketched trom nature 5 he KCaG nie 


CADPTCSSiING 
i . 
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with great fluency, and some enthusiasm, when |! 
7) 
| 


I was suddenly checked by an audible “ aside” | 


guage I made use of! I was effectually silenced, 


and we sallied forth. 


On arriving there, my}| we were all assembled in the drawing-room, 


mother selected seven or cight of the prettiest | when a country neighbor, Mr. Burrows, was 
of Penclope’s on the exceeding beauty of the lan-| little ones for the purpose of repeating their|| announced. 


. . | 
lessons to me, and she had just with some care 


““ I have just met your son, Mrs. Warwick,” 


and Captain Ormond, I am convinced, thought| contrived to group them round me, so that I} said he, * riding with a very handsome young 


that I had learned a certain set of phrases by note, 
and that I had now come to the end of my lesson. 
A ring at the gate now announced the arrival || 
of my brother, who had driven over early that|| 
morning, to pass the whole day with a family at 
afew miles distanee. Arabella, counterfeiting | 
sisterly impatience, ran out to meet him; but 
her real motive was to warn him of the * eligible 
match” that was in the drawing-room. 


Ina few 
minutes she re-appeared, leaning upon his arm in 
affected sullenness. 


“ T have not met with a very grateful return || 





for my eagerness to welcome John,” she said : || 


* his salutation was, ‘ Why does not Eva come | 
to meet me ?’ I really think,” she added, play-| 
fully turning to Captain Ormond, “ that I must l 
be a most amiable creature; everybody peoterel 
Eva to me, and yet I cannot persuade myself to | 
feel at all maliciously disposed toward her.” | 

My brother, after his introduction to the new- | 
comer, advanced toward me, imprinted a kiss on | 
my cheek instead of shaking my hand in his usual 
rough manner, and inquired most aficctionstely | 
after a slight indisposition of which I had eons. | 
plained the preceding evening, and which, in the| 
common course of events, would have completely 
faded from his mind; he then delivered a mes. | 
sage, purporting to come from Miss Shelburne, | 
requesting the loan of my last landscape from) 
nature to copy, and hoping that I would not | 
When| 


Captain Ormond retired to his room that night, I 


forget to write some lines for her album. 


aim sure it was with the sensation of having been 
completely annoyed and beset by a very design. 
ing family. ‘The events of the day had been just 
as unpleasant to me as himself, and I lay awake 
restless and uneasy for about two hours, and at 
length fell asleep, comforting myself with the 
persuasion that a week, as Dr. Johnson says of 
an hour, ‘* may be tedious, but cannot be long.” 

The next morning I was tying on my straw 
bonnet to take a short stroll, when my mother 
entered, and insisted on inspecting my morning 
eostuine. 1 have already said she had a taste for 
elaborate dress, and the consequence was, that 
when T was arrayed according to her wishes, I 


looked much more fit for a public breakfast at a 


villa on the banks of the Thames, than for the 
quiet morning meal of a family party. Mv 
brother occupied the attention of Captain Ormond 
during a great part of the time of breakfast by 
lively sketches of half-a-dozen young men whom 


he had met at dinner on the preceding day, som« 


of whom were rich, and some clever, and who 
were all passionate admirers of Eva, and fall of 
attentions to himself in the hope of conciliating 


his good offices. Captain Ormond was evid ntly 


euite tired of the sameness of the family conver 


ation, and I was delighted to escape to the 
vlitude of my boudoir. In about half an hour 
my mother entered. 
* Eva,” said she, “tare you inclined to accom 
any me to the Infant School ?” 
Are you going alone 


I asked, su DIC LOUSTY 


he unhesitatingly replied in the affirmative, 


looked like the picture of Charity, encircled by 
children, when the door opened, and Captain 
Ormond appeared, conducted by Penelope. 


here ; but I cannot say I much wonder at it—| 


|man, whom he introduced to me as Captain 
|Ormond; I know him very well by report—his 


|| father, Sir ‘Terence, has just come into a fine 
“Ah!” exclaimed Penelope, with affected) 
‘surprise; ‘ I did not know we should find Eva) 


fortune.” 
“* He has,” replied my mother, “ and this young 
; man appears well deserving of his prospects ; he 


really her heart is completely in this school, she) is remarkably well bred and amiable.” 


is so devotedly fond of teaching.” | 


“IT am glad to hear it,” said Mr. Burrows, 


;, ; ene - nae ‘ 
“It is a desirable thing,” said my mother,)) “for [have a very high opinion of the young 


addressing Captain Ormond, “ when young 


people show such a taste.” 


' 
‘*T am sure,” said the schoolmistress, who had 


opened her eyes very wide at these observations, 
“Tonly wish Miss Warwick came here more 
frequently.” 

My mother cast an angry glance at her, and 
made a remark to Captain Ormond on my exces- 
sive love of children, pointing at the same time 


to alittle urchin who, encouraged by a sign from 


herself, had just detached my bonnet from my | 


head, and ran off with it in triumph to the 


farthest extremity of the room, leaving my long 


Our Carlebs, 


however, gave no indication that his * search of 


hair floating down to my waist. 


a wife” would be terminated by the morning 
display of my useful qualities, any more than by 
the evening exlubition of my brilliant ones ; and 
after hearing the pence and multiplication tables 
sung, a recitation of the History of England in 


verse, a solo parody on “ Home, sweet home,” 


‘setting forth the superior delights of school, and 


a choral declaration by the whole body of scholars 
of their intention to go into the play-ground, set 


very appositely to the air, * There’s nace luck 


about the house,” he was suffered to escape into || 


the fresh air. After walking for about an hour 
we returned home, and my mother desired me to 
fetch down a pair of screens that L had painted 
for a charity bazaar, to show Captain Ormond, 
I contrived to be as long as possible in’ finding 
them. When I re-entered the drawing-room, no 
one was there, but Captain Ormond was standing 
on the lawn just before the window, looking at a 
beautiful exotic which the gardener had per 
mitted, as a rare indulgence, to enjoy the luxury 
of the open air. Tlis back was toward me, and 
he was singing in a low tone. IT stood to listen 
to him, for, as he had declined joining me in a 
duet the evening before, | was rather surprised 
to find that he had a melodious voice ; the words 
that he sang were, to my great dismay, from a 
ballad by Haynes Bayly. 
“ This is my eldest daughter, sir, 
Hler mother's only care, 
You praise her face —O, sir, she is 
As good as she is fair 
My angel Jane is clever too, 
Accomplishments I've taught her 
I'll introduce you to her, sir 
This is my eldest daughtet 
After luncheon, my brother proposed a ride to 
Captain Ormond, and I felt reconciled to a eit 


cumstane which two days be pore I had {| yeh 


a great troub! the temporary lameness of my 
hae rse, Which pre vented me from using About 
ialf an iv alter ti mart the equ t i 


{| 


\ 


| said Mr. Burrows ; ** but I know it to be a posi- 
| tive fact. 


| lady whom he is engaged to marry.” 

‘* Engaged to be married!’ exclaimed Ara- 
| bella ; * it is impossible.” 
| “I do not know what private reasons you may 
| have, Miss Arabella, for believing it impossible,” 


I dare say,” he continued, addressing 
) 


|my mother, ** you are acquainted with the family 


by name—the Mapletons of Hilbury—they live 
about twenty miles from hence.” 


My mother, too much overcome to answer, 


could only bow her head. 

* Well,” pursued Mr. Burrows, “ he is recently 
‘engaged to Julia, the third daughter, a very 
‘pretty girl, with auburn ringlets, and a most 
delightful voice ; she has no money, but Captain 
| Ormond’s father has sufficient for both.” 
| “ And are you quite certain that there is no 
mistake about thisengagement ?” asked Penelope. 

**T cannot tell what makes you fair ladies so 
incredulous,” replied Mr. Burrows ; “ but [have 
a letter from the young lady’s father in my pocket, 
informing me of the engagement; so I think you 
will alow [am entitled to speak confidently on 
the subject.” 

Mr. Burrows shortly took his leave, and the 
smothered tide of family indignation then burst 
forth. 


*“*T could not have believed it possible!" ex 
| 
claimed Pone lope. 


ie He has quite insinuated himself into our 


house under false pretences,” said Arabella. 


ae | suppose he must stay till the end of the 


| week,” said my mother; “ but I shall be very 


distant and cool in my manner toward him.” 


* Let us view the subject dispassionately,” said 


my father; “Lam just as vext as any of you, 

i bat, after all, I do not know that we have much 
| cause to consider ourselves aggrieved; we have 
only been acquainted with Captain Ormond one 
| day, and it is not very surprising that he should 
not feel sufficiently intimate with us to confide 
lfo us an engagement which has been so very 
recently formed.” 

‘He ought to have made it known to us the 
very first hour of his arrival,” interrupted my 
mother. 

‘*] do not think so,” said my father; ‘I re 
member IT was once staying at a country house, 
and a young man arrived who immediately 
entreated the lady of the house to make known 
to her guests that he was engaged to be married, 
n order that no false hopes might be excited in 
the midst of the young ladies by any courteous 
attentions that he might pay them She did so, 


and he was quite sent to Coventry, everybouy 
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said he must be an atleeted coxcomb, whoenter-|| sang duets with me, occasionally diversifying ** Dearest Eva!” exclaimed Captain Ormond, 
} =] A e 


tained an overweening opinion of his own fasci 
nations, and « xpected all the world to do the 
Wi 


impression concerning Captain Ormond 


to blame for our wrong 
I am 
Julia 
Mapleton herself could have objected to, if sh 


same. have no on 


sure he has paid no attentions to Eva that 
had been endowed with the property of becoming 


invisible at pleasure; no harm has been done, 


and engaged young men must be permitted t 
live, breathe, and receive civil treatment, as well 
as disengaged ones.” 

** At all events,” said my mother, ‘ I supposs 
you do not expect Eva to curl her hair, and wear 
her best dresses, and fatigue herself with practis- 
ing difficult songs while he stays ?” 

** Certainly not,” replied my father; * I only 
expect Eva, and every other member of my fam- 
ily, to behave with the good breeding which has 
always characterised them. When Captain Or- 


mond is married, we shall very like ly find his 


wife a pleasant and desirable visiting acquain. 
tanee.”’ 
‘“* And perhaps, after all,” 


gently insinuated 


Penelope, ‘“* we may discover that the rumor of 


his engagement is unfounded.” 

*“* That is not at all lik ly,” said ny mother ; 
** Mr. Burrows is far from having any addiction 
to tattle and 


than 


misrepresentation ; besides, L hav: 


more once heard him say that he was in 
habits of intimacy with the Mapletons of Hilbury, 
and vou know he had the father’s letter in his 
pocket.” 

We to 
When my brother returned he w 


the the 


dispersed our several 


or cupat ons. 


of 


news morning, which elicited from 
him the vehement propheey that ** Eva would 
be an old maid after all!” and a decided 
change immediately took place in the manners 


of the family tow ard Captain Ormond. I di 


mean to say that there was any coldness or rude- 
to 


ynot 


ness attached the chanas good nature and 


1 > } e ] 
good breeding alike forbade such an evidence of 


disappointment ; but he was allowed to go out 
and come in when he pleased, no one seemed to 
know or care whether he took notice of me o1 
not, and so far from secing me exalted ona p 
destal as the idol ot my family, he beheld mi 
treated with the occasional unceremonious free 


dom to which the daughter of even an affection 


at family is Vé ry liable to be « pose d. M VY ia 
ther on one occasion brought in an account which 
he had desired me to east up tor him, and told 
me that I was very careless, and had made th 
sum total! quite wrong. My mother, when I ke pt 


the carriage waiting a few minutes, infor: 


" ned m 
that | was more and more unpunctual 


pe Lting 


and thoughtless, and my brothe: 


; aay me to 
ask Miss Shelburne for the name of her dri 
maker, saying that her gowns scemed to fit thy 
shape a great deal better than mine. Arabella 
Was again the good-luimored, mck l \ 
young sister, and Pen lope, the useful, wurstec 
winding, pattern-tacking cousin, and nothin 
more. Strange as itinay m, Captain Orn ( 
appeared much happicr than during the first da 
Ol his visit, and evidentiy liked imc a great deal 
betier ; he walked with me, « d thom 
Ww t outon excul tit ven i 
ed 


as informed of 


| the performance by single songs, which pleased 


my faney much better than 


Phisi yliter, sit 


i 


he was certainly not only 


hourly gained ground in my good opinion ; 


gv 
‘¢ an cligible match,” 


but an accomplished and engaging young man. 


Captain Ormond had arrived on Thursday for a 


| 


week’s visit ; it was Wednesday evening, tea was 
over, we all strolled round the ground, for sinc: 
I had returned to white muslin dresses and braid- 
ed hair, I had no finery to watch over, and was 
therefore permitted to enjoy the evening breezes 

unchecked by my mother’s admonitions. 

to 


family ; we 


Captain Ormond and myself wandered 


soine distance from the rest of the 


passed into a meadow, the gate of which stood 
He offered me 


invitingly open. his arm, I ac. 


lecepted it, and made an observation on the beauty 


of the wild roses in the hedges. 


Captain Ormond 


, 
did not re ply to m 
* 'To.morrow,” he said, at length, ** I leave 


this delightful place. Lam a most unhappy be- 


ing. Ihave given both Mr. and Mrs. Warwick 
1 dozen hints to be asked to stay, but they have 
not been taken: to-morrow my short visit must 
end.” 

*“ A week is indeed ashort time,” I rejoined, 


feeling that I returned a very common-place an- 


swer, and yet doubtful what answer I could have 
made that would have been better. 

** It is,” he answered, “and yet in some re. 
spects it is a long time, because it enables us to 


rectify first-formed opinions, wh ch would have 
been very unjust and unc haritable. Will you 
forgive me, Miss Warwick, if I tell you that the 
first day of iny arrival I did not like you at all 
I thought you artificial, overdressed, full of d 





play, and the spoiled child of a family who wer 
all so devotedly wrapped up in you that they 
overated your wood qualities beyond all thi 
bounds of reason, and demanded that the rest of 
j al ] 
Lhe worid nould periorm a similiar homarve to 
! , 
you: can you pardon m i this 
“ Yes,” [said ; and I mentally added, * [. 
very W pardon, becau uur construction i 
1 great decal more favorable to us than a real 
ial ; ray - 
V w of the case would have i 
* One ¢ unstance ey now perpl 3 ine 
said the captain; ** after the first you all 
ecined changed ; your fam became casy, nat- 
iral, and unaffected, and you, Miss Warwick 
how ¢ 1 I describe the del ht that I have re 
et ( rom your ace ae) wncnts, ul inte] 
lect, your excellence 
| \ i on | > 1 « a ainines i] com 
» mn it T remembered a max 1 ¢ R rhe 
touca ae u ages jouanwcwe {1 ce ! 
aet a x lo id Was t Cap i 
() mad r “ \\ 1 n Lor mn I 
‘ ‘ 
Hil ’ i { ‘ ’ 
sult no a iry a ada il 
) 1th i 
‘ 7 
| icky, ) I iat J i Map 
‘ ‘ 
t i i Hhidt, « >| \ i 
powell ! } ’ 4 
rut. strat ‘ : tt 


‘“ ] cannot bear the sight of those tears; L can 


not leave you unless absolutely and irrevocably 
banished from your presenee by yourself and 
your relations. Do not forbid me to speak to 
your father this evening; let me tell him how 


’ 


much Ladmire and love you.’ 

My cheek crimsoned at the insult. 

‘“* Is it possible,” said 1, ‘ that you forget 
that you forget that you are an engaged man 

* You seem to be deeply versed in my con 
cerns,” said Captain Ormond with a smile, ** con 
sidering that Lam such a recent acquaintance ; 
nay, you know more of me than I do of mysell. 
[assure you Lam not aware that IT aim an en 
gaged man.” 

** Are you acquainted with the Mapletons of 
Hilbury ?” I asked, anxious to discover som 


Mr. Bu 


misrepresentation in the statement of 


rows; ** and do you not admire Julia, the third 
daughter, who has auburn ringlets, and a very 
= 


fire 


‘“* You bring 


woton 
circumstantial evidence close ly lo 
bear upon me,” he replied, again smiling, ** and I 
I know the Ma 


pletons of Hilbury, and Lt not only admire Julia, 


cannot prete nad to disprove it. 


whose ringlets and voice are 


the i but | 


the third daughter, 


curately deseribed in idictment, 


have a verv sincere reward tor her.” 


I indignantly detached my arm from his. 


“ Stay,” he said, a ntly replacing it, ** I think 
as a countryman of mine once said, that I can 
satisfactorily refute the charge brought again 
me, by proving myself another person! LT ha 


ther, who is in th 


a younger bi army as weilas 
> 1 } . e ‘ 

myself; he holds the same rank, and consequent 

ly he is generally known as Captain Ormond 

he is just engaged to Julia Mapleton, and al 
though I will not tell you that you will find her 
so charming a young lady as yourself, | can 
venture to say that you will like her very much 
asa ter iw, should you ever decide on ad 
mitting her to that honor by accepting the ofict 
of my hand.” 

I need not « iil t} rest ¢ our con rsal i 
nabouta ir \ urned hein My motl 
Ws 1 hall 

** [low can you stay out so late, Eva?” shi 
aia in nantly * vou will certau tuke cold 

Captain Ormond interrupted her by asking to 
speak in private with Mr. Warwick; she told 
| | , i Gna - 4 | Po eer 
him he would find hin ithe hbrary, and then 
took her away to the drawing room, tollowed 

, 
il a isay ranel 

‘ J wonder what b n enga d men have 
to wv it pr il it \ \\ th ta ot lain 
c's . 

I « ‘ I wr ’ i ’ ty ( apt 1 

| 
Ormond had take | TT iis ot | bu 
] ; he ca rl embraced m 

* | congratulat 1, dear Kya,” ve 

’ { itl i i { f te ie i tw ai \ ctat 
l \ra la will profit by you 
Od ¢ n | t ve i 
der ) ! \ I l t 
I I 
‘ ‘ 
\ 
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vi the second; but, after the mistake into which 
we were led by that stupid Mr. Burrows, you 
were so inanimate, and indifferent, and careless, 
not that I blame you for it, my dear, because | 
vave you permission to be so,) and we all made 
ourselves so dull and disagreeable, that 1 am sure 
we were enough to repulse any eligible mateh in 
the world.” 

Captain Ormond and my father now entered, 
both looking highly satisfied with the result of 
their conference, and the latter hardly able to 
contain the exhuberance of his delight; he was 
at all times a good-natured man, but on the pres- 
ent occasion he was not contented to lavish his 
kindness on his wife, children, and future son-in- 
law, but actually went the length of caressing 
the lap-dog, and paying compliments to Pene- 
lope ! 

Captain Ormond was our guest during the re- 
mainder of the summer ; his father gave a warm 
assent to his marriage, and we removed to Lon- 
don earlier in the winter than usual, for the pur- 
pose of buying wedding-clothes. 

I was at the Pantheon Bazaar, purchasing 
som. * lady trifles,”’ when I descried Mr Bur- 
rows ata little distance, I ran to him, shook 
hands with him cordially, and stood talking to 
him for some time, although he had never been 
a particular favorite of mine. 

‘* What in the world, Eva,” said my mother 
when we were seated in the carriage, ** could in- 
duce you to waste so much time prosing with 


that tiresome old man I have hardly paticnee 


to look at him; he was very nearly the cause of 


de priving you of Captain Ormond’s proposal.’ 


I merely said I did not wish to slight an old 


neighbor ; but in my heart I felt assured that I 
owed a peculiar obligation to Mr. Burrows ; that 
his unintentional blunder had been the means of 


repairing those of my family, and that the disen- 


tanglement of my person, mind, and manners 


vn their rala 


garb, and restoration to their casy 


ry-day simplicity, had been the real cause of 


procuring tor me all the happiness of an union of 


hearts, and all the advantage of “an eligibl 
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TIE FORTUNATE BRO'TITERS 


* An oxtraordinary rencontre, worthy,” say 
the Journal de ? Arrond ment du Tlavre, which 
ates it, ** of figuring in the Arabian Night 
Vales, has just occurred at an hotel in Ilavre. 
Amongst the travellers who had arrived on the 
une day, and who were dining at the table @ 
hote, were three who were relating to each oth 
1 ‘ tures 0) had arrived if anab 
‘ ' - : tha @ wl 
i li id b i to bpere I i 

i 
\ muac’r, | a 

to Eeypt ito the nulitary 

‘ i |’ ( j ) i i i hil l 

tid ’ l 
ta , 
‘ 
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their parents they set out on the same day, 

and, by a singular coincidence, they returned on 

the same day, after an absence of twenty years, 

during which they had never heard of cach 
- 


other! 


INTELLECTUALITY OF ANIMALS AS 

DISTINCT FROM INSTINCT. 
Woxves hunt with great cunning, and concert 
warlike stratagems. A gentleman walking in 
the fields, perecived a wolf that seemed to be 
He told the shepherd, 
** Not 


so,” answered the shepherd; ** yonder wolf is 


watching a flock of sheep. 


and advised him toset his dog upon hii. 


there only to divert my attention, and another 
wolf, lurking on the other side, only watches the 
moment when I shall let loose my dog upon this 
io carry offone of my sheep.” ‘The gentleman 
willing to be satisfied of the fact, promised to 
pay for the sheep, and the thing happened just as 
the shephy rd had foretold. Does not so well 
concerted a stratagem evidently suppose that the 
two wolves agreed together, one to show, the 
other to hide himself; and how is it possible to 
agree in this manner without the help of speech 
PATRIOTISM. 

Wien Lord Nelson sailed for Copenhagen, 
and the destination of the fleet was sufficiently 
known, some Danish soldiers, who were on board 
the Amazon frigate, went to Captain Riou, and 
requested thathe would get them exchanged into 


a ship bound on some other service; they had no 


wish, they said, to quit the British navy, but they 
entreated that they might not be led to fight 
against their country. There was not in thi 
British navy a man who had a higher, or moré 
chivalrous, sense of honor and duty, than Riou. 
‘The tears came into his eyes while the men wer 
addressing him; he ordered his boat instantly, 
and did not return tothe Amazon till he had pro 
cured their exchange. It was in this action that 
the gallant Riou fell. The frigates were hauling 
off, and at the moment the Amazon showed her 


Almost his 


ern to the enemy, he was killed. 
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Marricd, 

In this city, on Tuesday evening last, in Christ Church, 
by the Rev. Mr. Babbit, Mr. Samuel J. Clark to Miss 
Elizabeth Fellows, all of this city. 

With the above marriage we received a superb slice ot 
cake, accompanied with a bottle of the best Madeira 
We wish the happy couple joy— 

And all that Hymen can bestow, 
On his favorites here below. 

In this city, on the 13th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Waterbury, 
Samuel Chandler, Esq. of Clinton, Michigan, to Harriet UH. 
daughter of Mr. Samuel Rose, of this city. 

At Austerlitz, on Wednesday morning, the 14th inst. by 
the Rey. F. Woodbridge, Mr. Fletcher Williams, of the 
firm of Blackmar & Williams, of Newark, Wayne Co. to 
Miss Ann Eliza, only daughter of Mr. Aaron Ford, of the 
former place. 

At Claverack, onthe Sth ult. by the Rev. R. Sluyter, 
John Howes, Esq. Counsellor at Law, of Schenectady, to 
Miss Alberta, eldest daughter of Stephen Storm, Esq. ot 
the former place. 

At Claverack, on the Ist inst. by the same, Mr. Reuben 
Sutherland, of Taghkanic, to Miss Catharine Lavina, 


| daughter of Jacob M. Miller, of the former place. 


At Taghkanic, on the 3d inst. by the same, Mr. Henry 
Bortle to Miss Polly, daughter of William Bame, all of that 
place. 

At Claverack, on the 6th inst. by the same, Abraham 
Pierce, Esq. to Miss Catharine Cornelia, second daughter 
of the late Robert Le Roy Livingston, Esq. allof Claverack 

At Claverack, on the &th inst. by the same, Mr. John 
Miller to Miss Catharine Kane, all of Claverack. 

At Claverack, on the 3d inst. by Jaimes Smith, Justice 
of the Peace, James Bashtord, Jr. to Miss Betsey Decker 
both of Taghkanic. 


Hicd, 

In this city, on Sunday afternoon, the 18th inst. after a 
short illness, Mr. ASHBEL © TODDARD, father of the 
publisherofthe Rural Repository, in the 78th year of his age 

Mr. Stoddard was one of the carliest settlers of this city 
by trade a Printer, having served his time with Mr. Good 
win, of Hartford, Conn. and with the late Charles R. Web 
ster, commenced the publication of the Hudson Gazette, 
in this city, in 1785. Mr. Webster left tor Albany, the 
same season. The Gazette was continued by Mr. Stoddard 
until about 1203, when the violence of party polities not 
being exactly suited to his taste, induced him to discon 
tinue the paper, other establishments suiting the violence 
of the times having appeared. Mr. Stoddard had attended 
personally to his business until within afew days of bis 
death, although never of a robust constitution He lived 
highly respected, and no man ever lett a fairer reputation 

7, 


can. 


Columbia Repu 


From the Hudson Gazette 

Mr. Stoddard removed to this city inthe fallor winter of 
1784, from Hartford, Conn. was by profession a Printer and 
opened an office early In the spring of 1785, at which per riod 
in company witha Mr. Webster, he published a weekly 
newspaper called the “ Ilupson Gazetern.’’ Mr. Stoddard 
Was an industrious and enterprising citizen, highly 
esteemed and respected by an extensive circle of acquaint 
ance, and to him, may justly be applied the sentiment 
of Pop 


In honest man is the noblest work 


of God 


On Sunday morning, the 18th inst. Mr. Henry Tobey, in 
thie 21 year of his age 


On the evening of the 12th inst. Mary Jane, only daugh 


ter of the late Ja Meilen, I sq. in the Rth year ot her 


On the 6th inst. Martha, daughter of Menry and Julia 
1) wed 2 mont 
On the 6th Isaiah, son of John and Naney Halles 
ock c ll yearand noni 
On the Gthinst. Mr. Robert Grave in his 50th vear 
On the I net. Elizabeth Wandell, in ter 50th yeu 
On the loth inst. Sarah A. daughter of John Meadow 
‘ eal irand JO months 
In Ghent, at the County H on the 3ist of Aucu 
De min G in 
Atthe same place, on the Oth inst. Enoch Kimnbel 
At the ine place, on the Irili inst. Betsey Tisen 
In Claverack, on the Sthinst. after a short illne Joseph 
i! tor hy t roth ive 
ln Ghent ithe 4th inst. Catharine, wife of Barent Van 
Bur | er 
Vt Ge ' 1 lth t. Joseph Shaw, in} d 
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For the Rural Repository. | 
SPIRITS. 

Briacurt servitors of earth and air 
Beneath whose starry wings, 

As on they press, our moments bear 
The hue of heavenly things! 

Celestial troop whose gentle sigh 
Speaks forth onevery wind, 

Whose sprightly form and speaking eye 
The wild wood lurks behind! 

They tell us they are not! that all 


Our feeling hath portrayed, 
Of voices in the soft wind’s fall 





Or spirits in the shade ; 
Is but a fancy, and they say— | 
No spirits walk the air, 
But with the hope they'll burst away 


| 
Life’s deepest, earliest cheer ! 
' 


No spirits! but they cannot tear 
From me the fond belief, | 
That the departed spirits share 
Our hours of joy and grief; 
That every copse and caved recess, 
Where rest our father’s bones, 
Earth’s every place of loneliness, 
Are full of spirit tones. 





No spirits! yes! the air is filled, 
We hear them every night, 

When all the sounds of earth are stilled 
And the sun has veiled his light. 

For on the ear their murmurings creep, 
In whispers dim and low, 

The voice from many a closed lip 


That hushed lone years ago. 
thinks they ever 


love to come 


M. 
These shades of vanishe d men, | 
To cheer the passers to the tomb 
To look on them acain: 


’ 
To weep where the y have wept of old 


smiled, 


’ 


To sinile where the y have 
To guard them in their spirit fold, 


As the mother guards her child 


And the thoughtis bright and beautiful 
That they are ever nigh, 

soul to lull, 

And to wipe the weeping ey 


of loneline 3 


It has a charm tiv 


That with our tear 


Their spirit eyes are wet, 
And spiritarms may still caress, 
When all the world forget HM 
Middletown, N. J. Oct. 10, 1840. 
FIRST GRIEF | 
Tuevy tell me, first and early love | 
Outlives all after-dream | 
But memory ofa first creat crief | 
To me more lasting seems; } 
The grief that marks our dawnin yuth 
To une nor . ! 
And o’er the path of future at 
A | ened lo 1 
On, ot nind recall } 
Whent f ' } 


Death came—an uninvited guest- 
From his dwelling in the tomb! 

I had not seen his face before 
I shuddered at the sight: 

And I shudder still to think upon 
The anguish of that night! 


A youthful brow and ruddy cheek 
Became all cold and wan— 

An eye grew dim in which the light 
Of radiant fancy shone. 

Cold was the cheek, and cold the brow, 
The eye was fixed and dim; 

And one there mourned a brother dead 
Who would have died for him. 


I know not if’twas summer then, 
I know not if twas spring, 

Butif the birds sang on the trees, 
I did not hear them sing; 

If flowers came forth to deck the earth 
Their bloom I did not see— 

I looked upon the withered flower, 


And none else bloomed for me. 


A sad and silent time it was 
Within that house of wo, 
All eye 8 Were dull and overca ty 


And every voice was low ! 


And from each cheek at intervals 
The blood appre ared to start, 
Asif recalled in sudden haste, 


To aid the sinking heart 


Softly we if afraid 
To mur the sleeper’s lee ), 


And stole of In 


For me mory to keep. 


trode, as 


the last looks pale face, 
With him the agony was o’er 
And now the pain was ours, 
As thoughts of hi 
Like odor from dead flowers! 


ssweetclhiuldla od rose 


And when at last he was borne afar, 


From this world’s weary strife, 


How oft in thoueht did we avai 


il 
Live o’er his little life ! 
His every look his every word 
His very voice’s tune 
Came back to us like thines whose worth 
Is only prized when gone ! 
The grief has pa zedwith yerrsaway 
And} V has been mn lot; 
But the one is oft remembered, 
Ana the other soon for rot 
The cwavest how trip light th 
And leave the faintest trace 
But the deep, leep track that sorrow wears 
No time can ¢ er efface. 


From Burton's Magazine 


THE AMERICAN FAIR 


BY EUGENE ST. HUBERT, GREENWOOD, MD 


Was remarked by 


a celebrated traveler, that 
and had 


the 


had 


particularly noted the 


nhoaniong nations 


and manners of ladies and, although a 


native of Eougland, be declared that there was some thing 
im the modest and intelligent beauty of the Ameriean 
ladies that surpassed any excellence of the kind he had 


ever seen 


Pve wandered o'er the so thern world, 
Were fadel ereen enrobes the bower 
And 1-born f 
Thew 1 of { ’ 
There TI t { 
TI t ' 
The « TL 
| { 


In England’s glowing halls [ve stood, 
Where moverl the Qny and fairy throng, 
And heard the sweetest voices breathe 
Their wild notes in enchanting song. 
Old England of her belles may boast, 
The crown of brilliancy they wear; 
They’ve loveliness in cottage-life, 
And palaces of beauty there. 
I’ve trod the fertile fields of France, 
And o’er her mounts of fashion’s strayed 5 
I’ve seen the damsels of the Court, 
And of the far secluded shade. 
And smiled to see the smitten swain, 
Perfumed and powdered, come to greet 
The fair enslaver, whose bright glance 
Soon brought him sighing at her feet. 
Upon the verdant hills of Spain, 
That bathe their crowns in fragrant ai, 
I’ve joined the happy, heedless throngs 
Of blooming girls that sported there. 
The eye of fire—the raven tress, 
And richly glowing cheek and chin, 
In faultless symmetry bespoke 
The fervor of the soul within. 
I've roamed Italia’s garden soil, 
And sported on her vest of green; 
To pluck and press her tempting g 
A nectar drop of life has been. 


raye 


{inong the swee tly scented shade 3, 
Pve romped with bright Lahan girls, 
W hose 


And Graces wantoned in their cur] 


necks were white as marble busts 


On Scio’s flowery plain Ive stood, 
And like an houri passed me there, 

\ brighter thing 
And lovelier than the flowers 


l-nyvm 


than summer yield 
are, 
\ woor ph from Elysian shore, 
In all her pride, could not surpass 
The charms that k 
Around that beautious 


I've wand 
Where 


[I've danced 


veand nature threw 
Grecian lass 


red through the Eastern ¢]) 
Turks 
arc roamed throneh Kez, 
And revelledinan Arab’s tent 


rryie 
for maids have millions spent; 


ure 


There notaland of note or name, 
| pom thi reen and glowing ball, 
tut L have harled and travelled o'e1 
I've ithe marens of then | 
But none Columbia's fair excel 
In faultless form or lk vel) { 
ine of modest brilliane 
(); tep of ease and wi 
Proud daughters of the fair and free 
That the in Freedom's airs of baln : 
Their brow ire thrones of burnin thaovuerlye 
And ther hh beauties ear th 
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